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A  Vital  Social  Problem 


EDLTCATION,  if  it  is  effective,  must  be  concerned  with  the  whole 
child — twenty-four  hours  a  day,  twelve  months  a  year.  This 
does  not  mean  regimentation  of  the  child's  life.  It  means  rather 
that  education  must  be  conceived  of  as  something  broader  than  schools 
and  that  all  forces  in  society  must  be  mobilized  in  the  interest  of  child 
welfare,  child  growth,  and  child  protection. 

Three  outstanding  forces,  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion 
picture,  largely  the  product  of  twentieth  century  progress,  exert  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  our  ways  of  thinking,  of  feeling,  and  of 
behaving.  All  of  these  agencies  have  large  possibilities  in  vitalizing 
and  reinforcing  worthy  objectives  in  education.  By  the  same  token, 
if  controlled  and  operated  for  the  profit  motive,  each  may  degenerate 
into  instruments  of  exploitation  of  interests  inimical  to  individual 
and  social  well  being. 

This  bulletin,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  School  Curriculum, 
suggests  ways  and  means  of  studying  the  recreational,  educational,  and 
social  aspects  of  one  of  these  agencies,  the  motion  picture.  During  the 
school  year  1934-35,  a  number  of  school  systems  in  Pennsylvania  par- 
ticipated in  a  cooperative  demonstration  program  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Teaching  of  Motion  Picture  Appreciation.  Although  budget  limi- 
tations made  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  number  of  cooperating  schools, 
it  is  hoped  that  programs  for  making  use  of  motion  picture  apprecia- 
tion materials  may  be  undertaken  in  many  secondary  schools  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Although  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school  are  selected  for  the 
initial  study  of  motion  picture  appreciation  primarily  because  teaching 
materials  are  more  readily  available,  the  course  should  be  extended 
to  the  junior  high  school  and  elementary  school  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Teacher  training  institutions  are  finding  it  desirable  to  include  a 
study  of  motion  picture  appreciation  in  their  courses. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  teachers  everywhere  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  study  the  effect  of  the  motion  picture  on  their  pupils,  and  to 
cooperate  with  parents  and  community  agencies  in  the  solution  of  this 
important  social  problem. 

James  N.  Rule 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

April  1,  1935. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  MOTION 
PICTURE  APPRECIATION 


THE  SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 

MOTION  PICTURE 

RESEARCH  WORKERS  and  those  who  have  conducted  educa- 
tional experiments  with  the  various  visual  aids,  regard  the  motion 
picture  as  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  modern  times. 
Since  its  invention  by  Edison,  but  thirty  years  ago,  the  motion  picture, 
because  of  its  power  to  show  action,  color,  relationships,  and  vicarious 
realism,  has  become  more  influential  than  printing  in  disseminating 
information,  influencing  attitudes,  impelling  people  to  action,  stimu- 
lating the  emotions,  elevating  ideals,  and  teaching  facts — all  of  which 
make  a  large  contribution  to  culture. 

The  motion  picture  industry  is  a  definitely  established  enterprise. 
It  employs  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  as  scenario  writers, 
directors,  actors,  technicians,  artisans,  caretakers,  operators,  with 
anmial  payrolls  running  into  billions  of  dollars.  Motion  picture  show- 
ings have  become  the  chief  leisure  time  occupation  of  the  masses.  In 
1932,  it  was  estimated  that  70,000,000  persons  were  attending  motion 
picture  performances  weekly.  In  areas  where  motion  pictures  are 
shown,  they  are  attended  by  large  numbers  of  children. 

The  power  of  motion  pictures  may  be  utilized  equally  in  elevating 
the  ideals  and  culture  of  a  people  or  in  the  debasement  of  their  ideals 
and  culture.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Payne  Fund  Committee  show 
that: 

1.  In  areas  where  motion  pictures  are  physically  available,  each 
child  above  the  third  grade,  on  an  average,  goes  to  the  movies 
once  a  week. 

2.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  pictures  that  are  shown  are  related  to 
sex,  crime,  or  romantic  love. 

3.  The  child  retains  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  adult  from  his  at- 
tendance at  the  movies. 

4.  Motion  pictures  change  children's  attitudes  and  these  changes 
have  a  lasting  influence. 

5.  Attendance  at  motion  pictures  greatly  affects  children's  sleep. 

The  July  21,  1934  issue  of  Liberty  contained  an  article  showing  that 
such  splendid  pictures  as  Lincoln,  Hamilton,  Arrowsmith,  Disraeli, 
Cradle  Song,  Topaze,  Berkeley  Square,  Voltaire,  Cavalcade,  Emperor 
Jones,  and  many  others  of  the  same  type  lost  money;  while  such  sala- 
cious and  gangster  pictures  as  Little  Caesar,  Scarf  ace,  I'm  No  Angel, 
So  This  is  Africa,  Public  Enemy,  Hoopla,  Half-naked  Truth,  They 
Had  to  Get  Married,  attracted  large  audiences.  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  tastes  of  American  audiences.  It  shows  that  the  de- 
mand for  risque,  gangster,  or  wild  youth  pictures,  exceeds  that  for 
artistic  educational,  or  classical  productions. 

The  recent  organized  movement  to  improve  the  type  of  motion 
pictures  shown  to  public  audiences  is  already  showing  results.  The 
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Motion  Picture  Research  Council  and  the  following  agencies  are  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  compaign  toward  this  end:  American  Library 
Association,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  California  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Federated 
Church  Brotherhoods  of  California  (Stage  and  Screen  Committee), 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  International  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  Los 
Angeles  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  National  Society  of  New  England 
Women,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  condemnation  of 
motion  pictures  which  are  negative  and  destructive  is  so  pronounced 
(October  1934)  that  the  public  can  look  forward  to  improved  condi- 
tions in  the  motion  picture  theatres  of  the  country. 

On  the  positive  and  constructive  side,  motion  pictures  bring  the 
world  and  its  activities  to  practically  every  hamlet  in  the  nation. 
People  are  informed  on  current  happenings,  world  events,  national 
policies  and  activities,  life  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  dress,  con- 
duct, behavior,  acceptable  practices,  drama,  music,  art,  of  all  countries 
are  now  accessible  to  the  people.  More  than  this,  the  motion  picture 
has  values  for  practically  every  constructive  activity  in  the  universe. 
Motion  pictures  are  widely  used  by  clubs,  churches,  social,  civic,  and 
welfare  organizations,  industries,  business  enterprises,  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, CCC  Camps,  safety  groups,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  all 
departments  of  government.  That  it  is  a  powerful  advertising 
medium  is  attested  by  the  large  list  of  films  contained  in  "1000  and 
One",  Educational  Screen,  Chicago;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  120  W.  41st 
Street,  New  York  City  ;  Ideal  Pictures  Corp.,  26  E.  Eighth  Street, 
Chicago;  Kodascope  Libraries,  Inc.,  33  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City;  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York  City;  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio ;  Ford  Film  Library, 
Detroit,  Michigan;  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New 
York,  etc. 

The  motion  picture  is  not  only  an  important  factor  in  national  life, 
but  it  is  more  influential  than  diplomats  in  bringing  about  satisfactory 
international  relationships.  Summarized,  the  motion  picture  brings  to 
the  average  theatre  goer  the  scenic  spots,  art,  literary  and  historic 
shrines,  types  of  architecture,  wearing  apparel,  and  social  customs  of 
the  world.  It  informs  people  on  the  topography  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world,  the  types  of  homes  in  which  they  live,  their 
mode  of  dress,  their  agricultural,  industrial,  business,  professional, 
social,  and  recreational  activities.  There  is  no  other  educational  de- 
vice which  gives  to  the  public  the  wealth  of  information,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  aesthetic,  artistic,  and  cultural  development  and  a  profit- 
able use  of  leisure  time. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AS  AN  AID  TO  INSTRUCTION 

Studies  conducted  by  F.  N.  Freeman,  Chicago  University;  H.  S. 
Pritchett,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching ; 
Miss  Elda  Merton,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  show  a  prevalence  of  ver- 
balism in  schools  and  colleges.  Scientific  experimentation  in  recent 
years  shows  that  instruction  can  be  and  has  been  improved  by  the  use 
of  motion  pictures.     The  outcomes  of  experiments  carried  on  by 
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Chicago  University,  Yale  University,  Harvard  University,  Wood  and 
Freeman,  Frances  Consitt,  C.  C.  Clark,  V.  C.  Arnspiger,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  of  Middlesex,  England,  and  several  others  show 
that  the  effective  use  of  motion  pictures : 

1.  Increases  initial  learning 

2.  Effects  an  economy  of  time  in  learning 

3.  Increases  permanence  of  learning 

4.  Aids  in  teaching  backward  children 

5.  Motivates  learning  by  increasing 

a.  Interest 

b.  Attention 

c.  Self -activity 

d.  Voluntary  reading 

e.  ,  Classroom  participation 

The  experiment  conducted  by  Knowlton  and  Tilton  showed  that 
pupils  studying  history  with  the  "Chronicles  of  America"  photoplays 
learned  nineteen  percent  more  than  other  students  using  traditional 
methods ;  learned  more  quickly ;  remembered  twelve  percent  better ; 
participated  in  class  discussion  ten  percent  more  often ;  and  outside 
of  their  classroom  work  voluntarily  read  forty  percent  more  supple- 
mentary material  in  the  field  of  American  History  (U.  S.  Report  to 
Rome  Congress,  p.  72). 

The  motion  picture  makes  a  distinctive  contribution  to  practically 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum.  In  art-painting,  sculpture,  furniture, 
metal  Avare,  textiles,  dress,  home  decoration  and  other  fields,  the  actual 
processes  of  creation  and  development  are  brought  to  classrooms  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  medium  of  the  film. 

English  has  been  enriched  through  the  agency  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. The  sound  film  has  brought  to  the  classroom  the  superior  lan- 
guage and  dramatic  talent  of  the  world's  greatest  actors. 

This  same  contribution  has  been  made  to  history  through  the  imper- 
sonation of  great  national  figures  by  such  artists  as  McGlynn,  Arliss, 
and  the  Barrymores ;  and  the  experiments  have  proved  that  the  Yale 
Chronicles  gave  meaningful  content  to  the  important  epochs  in  Ameri- 
can History. 

"Wood  and  Freeman  have  shown  the  value  of  the  Eastman  films  to 
instruction  in  Geography.  Motion  pictures  have  also  rendered  a  valu- 
able service  in  the  fields  of  health,  social  hygiene,  and  medicine  as 
evidenced  by  the  circulation  of  films  by  Public  Health,  Welfare,  and 
kindred  organizations.  The  University  of  Chicago  is  using  a  series  of 
sound  pictures,  models  of  technical  excellence  and  instructional  skill, 
in  its  departments  of  biological  sciences,  physical  sciences,  social 
sciences,  and  humanities. 

The  Erpi  Picture  Consultants  have  produced  an  effective  series  of 
films  in  the  field  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  Through  these 
films  the  artist's  voice,  the  virtuoso's  rendition,  and  the  superior  en- 
semble work  of  professional  musicians,  models  indeed  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, are  brought  to  the  student  in  the  classroom. 

Mrs.  Anna  V.  Dorris,  author  of  Visual  Instruction  in  the  Piiblic 
Schools,  pays  the  motion  picture  the  following  tribute:  "In  its  ability 
to  stimulate  vigorous  thinking  and  a  finer  ethical  discrimination  dur- 
ing the  acquisition  of  factual  knowledge,  the  motion  picture  holds  in 
the  school  system  a  position  as  legitimate  as  it  is  powerful.   It  arouses 
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interest,  holds  the  attention  and  ordinarily  compels  the  emotional  as 
well  as  the  mental  comprehension  that  makes  learning  effective  and 
enriches  human  relationships." 

The  following  is  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell's  tribute:  "Moving  pic- 
tures are  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  the  'making  of  mind' 
at  the  present  time.  They  effect  the  great  masses  of  people  and  they 
affect  these  masses  during  the  impressionable  years  of  childhood  and 
youth.  The  industry  has  developed  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis  into 
one  of  our  most  conspicuous  branches  of  business,  demonstrating  that 
moving  pictures  meet  an  intensely  felt  interest." 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPING  UNITS  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  MOTION  PICTURE  APPRECIATION 

Objectives 

An  important  criterion  for  the  instructional  program  of  the  school 
is  the  extent  to  which  the  activities  carried  on  in  the  classroom  in- 
fluence conduct.  The  objectives  suggested  for  a  unit  of  study  for 
motion  picture  appreciation  are  as  follows  : 

1.  To  aid  the  pupil  in  developing  a  worth  while  and  well  planned 
recreational  life,  and  in  giving  guidance  in  fitting  motion  pictures 
into  the  context  of  this  life. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  secondary  schools  have  responsibil- 
ities for  training  pupils  in  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Teachers  real- 
ize the  tremendous  dangers  in  increased  leisure  time  if  our  activ- 
ities are  not  dominated  by  standards  of  good  taste  and  intelligent 
discrimination.  Note  L.  P.  Jack's  statement  in  "Education 
Through  Recreation,"  page  123,  that: 

"Never  was  the  saying  of  the  Chinese  sage  so  obviously  true  as 

it  is  today,  that  whether  a  civilization  will  live  or  die  depends 
jm  the  way  it  spends  its  leisure. ' ' 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  school  in  cooperation 
with  the  home  and  other  institutions  must  aid  pupils  in  develop- 
ing a  well  planned  recreational  life.  The  school  already  has  taken 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  sports,  reading,  music,  dramatics. 
It  has  not  yet  adequately  defined  or  used  its  opportunities  in  re- 
gard to  the  press,  radio,  and  movies.  Of  our  high  school  cur- 
riculum, then,  we  must  constantly  ask  "Is  our  high  school  pro- 
gram adequate  to  insure  a  well  planned  recreational  life  ? ' ' 

2.  To  study  the  motion  picture  as  a  special  instrument  and  to  aid 
pupils  in  understanding  the  power  which  the  motion  picture  has 
in  influencing  information,  attitudes,  emotions,  and  conduct. 

High  School  students  must  become  conscious  of  the  radio,  press, 
and  the  movies  as  important  multipliers  of  thought  and  activity. 
They  ought  to  realize  that  these  three  agencies  of  communication 
can  be  used  either  in  the  interests  of  dollar  profits  or  in  terms 
of  human  welfare.  A  study  of  the  forces  at  work  shaping  today 's 
world  is  incomplete  without  an  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
motion  pictures  on  American  life.  High  school  students  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  for  such  an  understanding. 

3.  To  aid  the  pupil  to  develop  criteria  and  methods  for  selecting  de- 
sirable motion  pictures  to  attend. 
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This  means  wide  acquaintanceship  with  and  access  to  excellent 
reviews  by  able  critics ;  it  means  that  recommended  lists  of  motion 
pictures  be  made  available.  The  class  will  discuss  with  their 
teacher  and  at  home  the  merits  of  the  following  methods  of  find- 
ing out  about  good  motion  pictures  to  attend : 

Asking  other  members  of  the  family 

Asking  friends 

Asking  the  teacher 

Reading  newspaper  advertisements 

Reading  newspaper  reviews 

Reading  movie  magazines 

Reading  reviews  in  weekly  magazines 

Looking  at  posters  outside  of  theatres 

Going  because  you  wish  to  see  the  movie  serial 

Watching  prevues  of  coming  attractions 

Reading  advertisements  distributed  at  the  theatre 

Going  without  finding  out  anything  about  the  movie'  beforehand 

Reading  recommended  lists  of  pictures  in  religious  and  parental 
publications 

Alert  teachers  will  not  try  to  offer  any  of  these  devices  as  the 
method  for  selection,  but  will  acquaint  pupils  with  those  not  yet 
used  by  them  and  give  opportunities  for  class  discussion  on  the 
topic  of  "Shopping  for  your  Movies." 
4.  To  train  pupils  in  evaluating  motion  pictures  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  artistic  and  social  contributions. 

This  will  involve  a  discussion  of  the  units  of  instruction  under 
the  following  heads :  History  of  Movies,  Motion  Picture  Story  and 
Plot,  Acting,  Photography,  Settings,  Sound  and  Dialogue,  Music, 
Direction.* 

Further,  the  student  must  learn  to  evaluate  the  goals  and  activ- 
ities of  the  leading  characters  in  motion  picture  drama.  He  must 
constantly  ask  of  serious  motion  picture  drama :  Were  these  goals 
adequate?  Satisfactory  for  life  in  the  20th  century?  Did  the 
characters  act  intelligently?  Did  the  play  give  a  true  picture  of 
American  or  foreign  life?  Did  it  deal  with  important  life  prob- 
lems or  was  it  confined  to  narrowly  personal  problems? 

Methods  op  Teaching 

Where  shall  we  teach  these  new  materials?  Logically  they  fit  into 
a  number  of  subject  divisions  now  found  in  the  high  school.  In  Eng- 
lish classes,  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  drama  and  literature  are 
developed.  Application  of  these  and  other  standards  unique  to  the 
motion  picture  involve  little  readjustment  in  the  English  curriculum. 
Almost  one  thousand  teachers  of  English  devoted  a  minimum  of  ten 
periods  of  instruction  to  the  motion  picture  in  their  classes  during  1934. 
They  did  this  with  a  minimum  of  difficulties  as  far  as  readjusting  work 
is  concerned.  They  found,  further,  that  the  motion  picture  is  excellent 
material  to  be  used  in  oral  discussion  and  written  work. 

Some  high  schools  introduced  this  material  in  their  social  studies  cur- 
riculum. In  Oakland,  California,  one  high  school  presented  radio,  the 
press,  and  the  movies  as  a  unit  in  a  series  entitled  "The  Social  Tools 
of  Communication."  Home  economics  teachers  have  introduced  units 
on  motion  pictures  in  their  curricula  and  utilized  data  on  family  rela- 

*A  leaflet  which  suggests  important  questions  to  use  in  evaluating  motion  pictures 
is  available  at  five  cents  each  at  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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tion ships  in  the  movies,  child  care,  home  decoration,  competitive  con- 
sumption. 

The  methods  used  in  teaching  motion  picture  appreciation  differ  not 
at  all  from  those  in  which  other  appreciations  are  taught,  e.  g.  infor- 
mality in  discussion,  group  viewing  of  certain  pictures  of  clear-cut 
artistic  and  social  value,  emphasis  on  increasing  enjoyment,  and  mini- 
mizing the  learning  of  factual  material.  In  other  words,  do  the  same 
thing  that  intelligent  people  do  when  they  read  an  excellent  book,  see 
a  good  play,  or  hear  a  beautiful  symphony. 

The  spirit  of  well-planned  informality  ought  to  pervade  these  dis- 
cussions of  the  motion  picture.  The  idea  of  a  cut  and  dried  course 
on  appreciation  in  any  field  is  distasteful  to  the  writer  and  it  will  be 
to  the  pupils.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  increased  enjoy- 
ment that  will  come  from  better  planned  movie  going  and  better  under- 
standing of  the  drama  as  an  artistic  and  social  agency. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  can  succeed  without  planning 
this  work.  It  does  suggest,  however,  that  the  stereotyped  and  highly 
analytic  methods  sometimes  used  to  teach  literature  have  no  place  here. 
Some  analysis  is,  of  course,  desirable.  The  following  prescription, 
however,  seems  to  work  very  well.  Analyze  good  drama  only  to  the 
point  which  brings  increased  enjoyment. 

Finally,  no  pupil  should  be  required  to  go  to  a  movie  as  a  part  of 
this  work.  Since  the  majority  of  pupils  in  cities  and  towns  attend 
movies  fairly  regularly,  directing  attention  to  movies  which  the  entire 
group  may  see  will  be  a  simple  matter.  Above  all  the  teacher  should 
have  a  frankly  experimental  attitude  toward  motion  picture  apprecia- 
tion. She  must  discover  through  trial  the  subject  matter  and  methods 
most  appropriate  for  her  own  classes. 

Detailed  suggestions  concerning  methods  of  teaching  units  in  motion 
picture  appreciation  are  to  be  found  in  "How  to  Appreciate  Motion 
Pictures"  by  Doctor  Edgar  Dale,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. The  cost  of  this  book  is  $1.20.  This  publication  is  a  report  of 
one  of  the  Payne  Fund  studies  and  no  royalty  is  paid  to  the  author 
of  this  book.  A  handbook  on  "Teaching  Motion  Picture  Apprecia- 
tion" by  Elizabeth  Watson  Pollard  is  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University.  The  cost  of  this  is 
$.50.  Another  volume  helpful  to  teachers  is  "Motion  Picture  Study 
Groups"  handbook  for  the  discussion  leader  by  Elizabeth  Watson 
Pollard,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State 
University.  The  cost  of  this  publication  is  $.50.  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English  has  recently  published  a  volume  on  "Photo- 
play Appreciation  in  the  American  High  School."  This  volume  is 
published  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Company.  The  cost  of  this  publi- 
cation is  $1.00.  The  author  is  William  Lewin,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Photoplay  Appreciation,  National  Council  of  English 
Teachers. 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

As  recreation  the  motion  picture  has  been,  since  its  beginning  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  recognized  every  where  by  popular  approval  and  patron- 
age. Its  educational  influence,  however,  long  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
among  thinking  parents  and  teachers,  has  only  recently  secured  popn- 
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lar  interest  and  attention.  Only  now  are  fathers  and  mothers  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  we  have  yet  to  learn  just  what  the  motion  picture 
has  done  to  this  generation  of  children. 

As  a  means  of  molding  public  opinion  and  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  the  children  and  youth  of  America,  the 
motion  picture  stands  second  to  none,  including  radio  and  the  printed 
page.  The  popular  support  which  it  has  received  is  sufficient  proof 
that  it  is  meeting  one  of  the  greater  human  needs  of  this  age.  What- 
ever its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  personal  and  social  well-being  of  our 
people  at  this  time,  that  influence  is  certain  to  increase. 

The  magnitude  of  the  motion  picture  patronage,  and  hence  the  wide- 
spread influence  it  exercises,  is  shown  by  the  findings  of  the  investiga- 
tions sponsored  by  the  Motion  Picture  Research  Council.  This  body 
of  scientifically-minded  research  workers  has  produced  estimates  show- 
ing that  in  the  United  States  in  1929,  our  motion  pictures  were  shown 
each  week  to  an  audience  of  77,000,000,  of  whom  more  than  28,000,000 
were  minors  and  more  than  11,000,000  were  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Transmuting  these  sources  into  terms  of  Pennsylvania,  we  had  in 
1929  in  the  Commonwealth  a  weekly  movie  attendance  of  approxi- 
mately 7,000,000,  of  which  roughly  there  were  2,500,000  minors, 
1,000,000  thirteen  years  of  age  and  less,  and  206,000  of  seven  years  of 
age  and  less.  The  popularity  of  the  movie  as  an  amusement  increases 
its  influence  as  an  educational  factor.  This  wholesale  exposure  of 
the  children  and  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  uncertain  effects 
of  the  sound-screen  warrants  our  earnest  and  immediate  attention. 

The  Child  Versus  the  Adult 

All  proverbs  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  psychology  has  taught 
teachers  and  parents  that  a  child  is  not  a  miniature  adult,  nor  is  a 
man  only  a  boy  grown  tall.  A  superficial  examination  of  the  child  and 
the  adult  in  relation  to  motion  pictures,  shows  vital  differences  from 
the  point  of  view  of  learning. 

1.  Adults, — are  mature,  set,  and  resistant  to  new  impressions. 
Children, — are  immature,  plastic,  and  highly  impressionable. 

2.  Adults, — are  sophisticated  and  inured  to  cruelty,  sordidness,  and 

terror. 

Children, — are  innocent,  idealistic,  and  unaware  of  the  grim  real- 
ities of  life. 

3.  Adults,— are  experienced,  calloused  to  make-believe,  and  possess 

the  power  of  emotional  detachment. 
Children, — are  inexperienced,  highly  imaginative,  and  do  not  dis- 
tinguish adequately  between  the  real  and  the  make-believe. 

4.  Adults, — possess  the  power  of  suspension,  holding  in  abeyance  the 

details  of  a  plot  and  weighing  the  outcomes  as  of  a  series  of 
related  acts. 

Children, — do  not  possess  the  power  of  suspension  which  will  en- 
able them  to  relate  a  series  of  events  with  ultimate  outcomes, 
but  instead  see  specific  scenes  and  hear  specific  dialogues. 

5.  Adults, — are  emotionally  tempered  and  restrained  by  a  sub-con- 

scious realization  of  the  true  setting. 
Children, — are  emotionally  inexperienced  and  unrestrained  to  the 
point  of  vivid  reality. 
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6.  Adults, — are  steadied  by  established  interests,  attitudes,  and  habits. 

Children,' — are  in  the  unstable,  formative  stage  in  their  in- 
terests, attitudes,  and  habits. 

7.  Adults, — will  laugh  at  grotesque  and  incongruous  ridicule  of  the 

government  and  the  clergy,  but  will  fight  to  protect  and  to 
preserve  both. 

Children, — hear  and  accept  the  laugh  as  disapproval  and  shape 
their  attitudes  of  disrespect  and  lawlessness  accordingly. 

8.  Adults, — publicly  applaud  clever  obscenity  and  course  repartee  in 

which  they  would  not  participate  in  real  life  nor  tolerate  in 
their  own  homes. 
Children, — however,  shocked  and  amazed,  accept  the  superficial 
evaluation  of  their  elders  and  shape  their  ideals  accordingly. 

9.  Adults, — thrill  at  horror  films  but  are  constantly  conscious  of  their 

unreality. 

Children, — are  terrorized  by  the  imposed  reality  and  experience 
emotional  paroxysms. 
10.  Adults, — wisely  discount  laughs  and  applause  in  terms  of  real 
values. 

Children, — accept  all  evidence  of  public  approval  or  disapproval 
shown  by  their  elders  at  face  value. 

Because  of  these  differences,  films  suitable  and  relatively  harmless 
as  recreation  for  adults,  may  be  definitely  harmful  to  our  children. 
In  the  average  gangster  film,  step  by  step  the  criminal,  through  a  series 
of  successes,  is  shown  enjoying  his  ill-gotten  wealth  and  living  in  all 
the  luxury  that  money  can  provide,  but  eventually  he  gets  his  just 
desserts  with  a  moral  for  the  adult  that  ' '  crime  does  not  pay. ' ' 

But  the  child,  however,  incapable  of  holding  in  suspense  the  suc- 
cessive details  of  a  plot,  subject  to  great  fluctuation  of  attention,  and 
limited  in  his  comprehension,  sees  specifically  that  luxurious  apart- 
ments, expensive  automobiles  and  yachts,  and  costly  clothes,  follow 
immediately  the  successful  hold-up  or  bank  robbery  and  go  hand  in 
hand  with  counterfeiting,  graft,  and  racketeering,  and  these  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  final  outcomes  of  the  plot. 

Horror  films,  providing  intensive  mystery,  suspense,  and  thrills  for 
the  more  or  less  jaded  spirits  of  sophisticated  adults,  shock  many 
normal  children  and  terrify  some  to  a  state  of  nausea  and  paroxysms. 

The  lax  decorum  and  loose  conduct  of  cabaret  and  under-world 
scenes  amuse  and  entertain  the  adult  as  the  other  half  of  the  world 
about  which  his  half  is  supposed,  proverbially,  to  know  but  little.  For 
the  child,  however,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  such  exhibi- 
tions, attended  openly  by  the  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors  of  his 
parents,  represent  acceptable  standards  of  living. 

The  Child  and  the  Picture  He  Sees 

The  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Motion  Picture  Research  Coun- 
cil to  the  parents  and  teachers  of  America  is  inestimable.  In  part,  the 
work  of  this  group  consisted  of  a  study  of  1,500  pictures  which  dis- 
closed significant  characteristics  and  trends  in  the  content  of  films 
produced  in  the  years  1920,  1925,  and  1930.  Analyzing  500  feature 
films  released  during  each  of  these  years,  it  was  found  that  the  major 
themes  of  crime,  sex,  and  love  characterized  82  percent  in  1920 ;  79 
percent  in  1929 ;  and  72  percent  in  1930. 
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This  ratio  preempts  roughly  400  out  of  500  films  for  these  years, 
leaving  only  20  percent,  or  100  films,  for  the  inspiration  of  other 
themes  such  as  history,  mystery,  Avar,  travel,  social  problems,  animals, 
and  comedy. 

In  a  random  selection  of  115  pictures,  it  was  discovered  that  44  in- 
cluded attempted  or  committed  murders  and  homicides.  In  these  115 
pictures,  71  violent  deaths  (murders  or  accidental  deaths)  actually 
occurred.  Altogether,  the  115  pictures  showed  54  murders  committed, 
59  cases  of  mere  assault  and  battery,  36  cases  of  gambling,  25  cases 
of  threatening  with  weapons,  and  21  kidnappings  along  with  other 
crimes.  In  all  406  crimes  were  actually  committed  and  43  others  at- 
tempted, making  a  total  of  419,  with  an  average  of  nearly  four  crimes 
actually  committed  for  each  picture  of  this  group  of  115  selected  at 
random. 

Over  against  this  unsavory  reflection  of  the  motion  picture  stand 
its  many  works  of  art  and  inspiration,  the  producers  of  which  deserve 
the  applause  and  grateful  appreciation  of  the  American  people.  Among 
these,  such  productions  as  "Cavalcade,"  "The  King  of  Kings,"  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  "Bring  'Em  Back  Alive,"  "The  Covered  Wagon," 
and  "Ben  Hur"  deserve  highest  commendation.  All  who  witnessed 
these  runs  were  just  a  bit  better  for  having  seen  them. 

But  these  pictures  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  many  that 
are  in  no  way  inspiring  or  up-lifting,  are  only  illustrative  of  what  can 
be  done  given  the  right  motive.  If,  however,  we  are  to  expose  our 
children  to  a  rather  constant  parade  of  criminal  plots,  violence,  and 
vulgarity,  the  need  for  regulation  seems  indisputable. 

What  Is  the  Answer  ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  public  will  and  should  determine 
the  nature  of  the  motion  pictures  it  pays  to  see,  nor  that  box  receipts 
are  indicative  of  popular  preference.  By  the  same  laissez  faire  phil- 
osophy, the  American  public  would  be  justified  in  closing  its  schools 
and  churches. 

Speculation  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  more  rigid  censorship  is  as 
futile  as  it  is  un-American.  However  great  the  need  for  an  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  of  modern  motion  pictures,  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  a  majority  of  our  films  deal  with  violence,  sex  and  the  vulgar- 
ities of  frivolous  and  luxurious  living,  all  cinemas  should  be  cut  to 
conform  to  the  standards  of  childish  innocence. 

More  and  more  the  motion  picture  will  meet  the  increasing  demands 
for  adult  recreation  and  entertainment  evolving  from  our  growing 
leisure  time.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  motion  picture  of  this  age 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  social  control,  diverting  the  attention  of 
millions,  however  intermittently,  from  the  strain  of  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  and  serving  as  an  emotional  safety  valve  during  a  trying  pe- 
riod in  the  life  of  this  Nation. 

If,  however,  the  indiscriminate  showing  of  films  is  even  in  part  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  most  vital  teachings  of  the  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school,  steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  best  interests 
of  our  children.  The  answer  seems  to  lie  in  restricted  attendance  at 
niovies.  Physical  and  psychological  differences  between  childhood  and 
maturity  preclude  the  possibility  of  successfully  serving  both  from 
the  same  recreational  and  educational  sources. 
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In  view  of  the  interests  at  stake,  some  organization  and  procedure 
should  be  created  which  would  evaluate  and  make  known  to  parents 
the  nature  of  motion  pictures  being  currently  shown  to  the  public. 

And  such  evaluation  and  advice  alone  very  probably  would  not  be 
sufficient.  Society  cannot  constantly  pour  millions  of  public  funds 
into  education  and  continue  to  ignore  the  thwarting  and  neutralizing 
effects  of  such  a  contra-educative  factor  as  the  motion  picture. 

To  impose  upon  our  present  censorship  the  responsibility  of  classi- 
fying films  as  to  their  suitability  or  unsuitability  for  observance  by 
children  and  youths  would  add  but  little  to  our  present  cost  of  motion 
picture  censorship  service.  To  add  to  this  a  restricted  attendance, 
debarring  children  and  youths  below  a  given  age  from  exhibition  of 
films  pronounced  unsuitable  for  them,  would  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problem.  However  difficult  of  administration  and  however  uncertain 
for  individuals  of  margin-line  ages,  personal  identification  cards,  re- 
quired of  all  of  questionable  age  for  admission  to  motion  pictures  for 
adults,  would  meet  with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  the  social  needs 
of  our  present  motion  picture  situation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  detailed,  painstaking  study  made  by  the  Motion  Picture  Re- 
search Council  has  disclosed  evidence  of  prime  importance  to  all  citi- 
zens interested  in  public  welfare.  Through  the  work  of  this  Council, 
we  may  be  certain  that  over  against  the  fine  stimulation  of  certain  pic- 
tures for  religious  aspiration,  for  invulnerable  integrity,  and  for 
brotherly  love  and  human  kindness,  we  seem  to  have  a  preponderence 
of  loose  morals  and  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  anyone, 
much  less  our  youth  and  children. 

Among  the  interesting  disclosures  of  this  study  is  the  evidence  that 
crime  and  gangster  films  have,  in  the  opinion  of  young  convicts  them- 
selves, tended  to  lure  them  on  to  a  life  of  easy  money  through  crime. 
So  also,  reliable  evidence  has  been  secured  that  in  the  opinion  of 
juvenile  delinquents  themselves,  the  suggestiveness  of  certain  pictures 
has  played  a  destructively  important  part  in  their  downfall. 

In  view  of  the  vivid  reality  of  the  modern  sound  picture,  the  nor- 
mally plastic  and  unsophisticated  minds  of  our  children,  and  a  roughly 
estimated  weekly  attendance  in  Pennsylvania  of  1,000,000  children 
thirteen  years  of  age  and  less,  one  may  safely  assert  that  whether  or 
not  parents  and  teachers  are  generally  aware  of  the  fact,  our  motion 
pictures  do  constitute  a  CODE  OF  CONDUCT  for  our  communities. 

In  justice  to  exhibitors,  it  should  be  said  that  present  regulations  of 
blind  buying  and  block  booking,  imposed  upon  them  by  producers 
themselves,  leave  them  without  an  alternative  regardless  of  their  wishes 
to  serve  their  respective  communities  with  a  higher  and  less  harmful 
grade  of  entertainment. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  the  influence  of  the  motion  picture  upon  the 
moral,  educational,  and  cultural  tone  of  communities  will  very  prob- 
ably continue  to  increase.  The  patronage  given  motion  pictures  by  the 
public  will  determine,  through  box  office  receipts,  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  universal  recreational  activity. 

Of  the  many  agencies  which  could  assume  responsibility  for  the 
regulation  of  motion  pictures,  the  public  school  seems  to  have  a  more 
immediate  and  vital  interest.    Charged  primarily  with  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  character  education  and  citizenship  training,  public  school 
officials  cannot  consistently  recommend  the  continued  public  support 
of  all  positive  factors  in  the  proper  education  of  children  and  at  the 
same  time  ignore  the  negative  factors  of  community  environment. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  social  planning  and  social  control 
seems  to  rest  upon  parents  and  teachers.  Recent  recognition,  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  of  the  motion  picture  as  a  vital  influence  in  mold- 
ing the  attitudes  and  ideals  of  children,  warrants  an  immediate  and 
earnest  study  of  ways  and  means  of  regulating  the  wholesale  exposure 
of  Pennsylvania  children  to  such  influences. 

A  proper  organization  of  interested  and  responsible  agencies,  which 
would  effect  the  following  informational  and  regulatory  services,  would 
go  far  toward  correcting  present  undesirable  effects  of  indiscriminate 
showing  of  and  attendance  at  motion  pictures. 

1.  Elimination  of  blind  buying  and  block  booking,  freeing  the  hands 
of  exhibitors  in  their  efforts  to  serve  their  communities. 

2.  A  specialized  State  censorship  of  films  classifying  them  as,  (a)  for 
adults  only;  (b)  for  unrestricted  attendance;  and  (c)  preferred 
for  children. 

3.  Cinema  information  service  for  communities  through  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  or  other  channels. 

4.  The  creation  and  awarding  of  age-identification  cards  or  tokens 
to  youths  of  margin-line  age. 

5.  Required  presentation  of  age-identification  cards  or  tokens  by 
youths  of  margin-line  age  for  admission  to  restricted  attendance 
shows. 

6.  Cooperative  planning  between  officials  of  schools  and  churches  and 
exhibitors  in  securing  a  proper  balance  of  preferred  films  for 
children  and  of  the  better  educational  and  recreational  films  for 
unrestricted  attendance. 
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Washington.    1934.    16  pp.  $0.05. 

Hays,  Will.  See  and  hear.  Motion  Picture  Distributors  of  America,  New 
York  City.  1929. 

Hollts,  A.  P.  Motion  pictures  for  instruction.  Century  Company,  New  York 
City.  1926.  $3.00. 

Knowlton,  D.  O,  and  Tilton.  J.  N.  Motion  pictures  in  history  teaching.  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.    1929.  $2.00. 

Lambert,  R.  S.     (ed)     For  filmgoers  only.    Faber  and  Faber,  Ltd.,  London. 

1934.  98  pp.  3S  6d.  (May  be  obtained  from  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Bookshop,  600 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City.) 

Lewust,  William.  Photoplay  appreciation  in  American  high  schools.  (English 
Monograph  No.  2,  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.)  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  New  York.    1934.    xv-^-122  pp.  $1.00. 

Messel,  R.  P.  This  film  business.  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  London.  1928.  ix-^295 
pp.  $3.00. 

Patterson,  F.  T.  Scenario  and  screen.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York.    1928.    x^-232  pp.,  with  15  illustrations.  $2.00. 

Pollard,  E.  W.  Motion  picture  study  groups.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.    1934.    vii^-55  pp.  $0.50. 

Rulon,  P.  J.  The  sound  motion  picture  in  science  teaching.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    1933.  $2.50. 

Seldes,  G.  V.  An  hour  with  the  movies  and  the  talkies.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia.    1929.  $1.00. 

Wood,  B.  D.,  and  Freeman,  F.  N.  Motion  pictures  in  the  classroom.  Hough- 
ton-Mifflin Company,  New  York  City.    1929.  $1.80. 


THE  PAYNE  FUND  STUDIES 

Blumer,  Herbert.    Movies  and  Conduct.  $1.50. 

Bltjmer,  Herbert,  and  Hauser,  P.  M.  Movies,  delinquency,  and  crime.  $1.50. 
Charters,  W.  W.    Motion  pictures  and  youth:    A  summary.    (Combined  with 

Holaday,  P.  W.,  and  Stoddard,  G.  D.    Getting  ideas  from  the  movies.) 

$1.50. 

Cressey,  P.  G.,  and  Thrasher,  F.  N.    Boys,  movies,  and  city  streets.  In 
preparation. 

Dale,  Edgar.    How  to  appreciate  motion  pictures.  $1.20. 

Dale,  Edgar.    The  content  of  motion  pictures.    (Combined  with  Dale,  Edgar. 
Children's  attendance  at  motion  pictures.)    In  preparation. 


BULLETIN  9S— MOTION  PICTURE  APPRECIATION 
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Dysixger,  TV.  S.,  and  Rxjckmick,  C.  A.  The  emotional  responses  of  children 
to  the  motion  picture  situation.  (Combined  with  Peters,  C.  C.  Motion 
pictures  and  standards  of  morality.)  ijil'.OO. 

Peterson,  R.  C,  and  Thxjrstone,  L.  L.  Motion  pictures  and  the  social  atti- 
tudes of  children.  (Combined  with  Shuttleworth,  F.  K.,  and  May,  M.  A. 
The  social  conduct  and  attitudes  of  movie  fans.)  $1.50. 

Rexshak,  Samuel,  Vernon,  L.  M.,  and  Marquis,  Dorothy.  Children's  sleep. 
$2.00. 


